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‘GLOUCESTER JOURNAL,’ 1722-1922. 
Pary J. Tae Rakes Famiry (1722-1802). 
THE attainment of a continuous life of 200 
years for a newspaper is still of rare occur- 
rence and will be so for some time to come. 
‘N. & Q.’ has long been the repository 
for records of the Press, and the celebration 
of the bicentenary of the Gloucester Journal, 
which with its issue of April 8 will com- 
plete its 200th year, is worthy to be added 
tothem. Inconsequence of certain special cir- 
cumstances the event is of more than ordinary 
interest, and in one particular unique, a 
word advisedly used with caution. There 
is certainly only one instance of two papers 
founded jointly by the same printers which 
have been published continuously under 
the same title for two centuries. In 1720 
the Northampton Mercury was established 
by Robert Raikes and William Dicey, who 
also, in 1722, founded the Gloucester Journal, 
and in both cases the papers enjoy a 


prosperous existence in 1922 under their 
original titles. 

In gathering particulars of the history of 
the Gloucester Jounal it occurred to me to 
sift the available information concerning 
the provincial Press prior to 1723, and 
having regard to the more trustworthy 
data given in ‘N. & Q.’ in recent years, 
a chronological list of such papers has been 
attempted. There has been much mis- 
understanding in dating papers, too great 
reliance being placed on numbers of volumes 
and issues. Though the facts connected 
with the age of the Gloucester Journal are 
unimpeachable, anyone who dated it from 
the numbering of the volumes between 
1872 and 1892 would, as I have shown in 
‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. xi. 317), be sadly led astray. 
Even in 1920 and 1921 there has been 
some curious manipulation of tho Roman 
numerals, 

The following is as complete a list of 
provincial papers established before 1723 
is I have found it possible to compile, and 
I offer it with due reservation. The years 
given are calculated from the numbers of the 
earliest copies known. It may perhaps 
confute the oft-repeated statement that 
cathedral cities are “slow,” for it will be 
observed that such towns take pride of 
place, not only in point of date, but in 
number, compared with other more rapid (?) 
centres ! 

1701. Norwich Post. (No. 348 is dated April 24— 


May 1, 1708, and 1701 is correct only 
so far as the number can be relied upon.) 


1702. Bristol Post-Boy. (No. 91 dated Aug. 
1706. Norwich Post-Man. (No. 68 dated April 10, 

Norwich Gazette. (No. 134 dated April 9, 
1707. Joe Blixs’s Exeter Post-Boy. (No. 211 


dated May 4, 1711.) Continued as 
‘The Protestant Mercury, or Exeter 
Post-Boy,’ 1715.) 

The Protestant’s Packet (later ‘ Norwich 
Weekly Mercury’). 

Worcester Post-Man. In progress as 
‘ Berrow’s Worcester Journal.’ 

Nottingham Weekly Courant. No. 1, 
Nov. 27. 

= (No. 42, dated July 11- 
1s, 1711. 

Liverpool Courant. (No. 18, dated July 15- 
18. 


Bristol Post-Man, No. 24, July 15. (This 
is the present ‘Bristol Times and 
Mirror.’) 

Stamford Mercury. (Though the date of 
first publication was long stated as 1695, 
the correct date is 1713. The present 
‘ Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 


1708. 
1709. 
1710. 


1712. 
1713. 
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Mercury’ is the original ‘ Howgrave’s 
Stamford Mercury,’ established in 1732, 
the ‘Stamford Mercury’ of 1713 ceas- 
ing publication almost concurrently. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. vii. 471-2.) 
1714, Norwich Courant. (? Now ‘ Norwich 
Mercury.’) 
Exeter Mercury. No. 1, Sept. 24. 
1715. Bristol Weekly Mercury. (No. 61 dated 
Dec. 1, 1716.) 
Nottingham Mercury. Nov. 18. 
Salisbury Post Man. No. 1, Sept. 27. 
(Though bearing the date given, this 
cannot have been issued until the 
November following.) 
Sam Farley’s Bristol Post-Man. (No. 25 
dated Dec. 31.) 
1716. Suffolk Mercury. (No. 43 dated Feb. 3, 


1717.) 
1717. Kentish Post (Canterbury), Oct. 23. 
(Still issued as ‘ Kentish Gazette.’) 
St. Ives Post (Hunts). Established 
March 18, 1716/17, and continued until 
June 16, 1718. The reference in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 12S. ii. 366, gives March 18, 
1716, but should have been indicated 
as old style.* Allnutt, ‘ Bibliographia,’ 
ine)’ dates vol. ii, No. 1, Jan. 20, 
1718. wa Post. (No. 18, dated March 16, 


Leeds Mercury. May. (Discontinued in 
1755 and resumed in 1767. Still pub- 
lished as a daily paper.) 

Plymouth Weekly Journal. No. 36, 
Aug. 29. 

St. Ives Post-Boy (Hunts). No. 2, June 23. 

York Mercury. Feb. 23. 

1719. Derby Post-Man. No. 1, Dec. 1. 

Ludlow Post-Man. No. 1, Oct. 9. 

Manchester Weekly Journal. (No. 325 
dated March 15, 1725.) 

St. Ives Mercury (Hunts). Vol. 1, No. 6, 
Nov. 16. 

1720. The Postmaster (Exeter). No. 16, Nov. 11. 
Ipswich Journal. No. 14, Nov. 19. 
Newcastle Courant. (No. 213 dated July 

18, 1724.) 


NoRTHAMPTON Mercury, No. 1, May 2 
In progress. 
1721. Chester Weekly Journal. (No. 174 dated 
Sept. 3, 1724.) 


Weekly Mercury (Norwich). 
1722. GLOUCESTER JOURNAL. No. 1, April 9. 
Farley’s Exeter Journal. (No. 180, Jan. 
6, 1726, which, if correct—the number- 
ing is erratic—would date the first 
number as in May, 1722.) 


* Since writing the above, Mr. Falconer Madan 
has most kindly given me particulars of the copies 
in the Bodleian. He tells me that vol. ii., 
Nos. 1-21, of the St. Ives Post, published by 
J. Fisher, are dated from Jan. 20, 1718 [i.e. 
1717/18] to June 16, 1718, the last ending with 
p. 236. There are also in the Bodleian vol. i., 
Nos. 2-36, of the St. Ives Post: or, The Loyal 
Packet. No. 2 is dated June 23, 1718, and No. 36 
is dated Feb. 16, 1718/19. This paper was 
published by Robert Raikes. No. 1 is assumed 
to have been printed. 


The list comprises 38 papers, and I 
think it may be fairly claimed that there 
are only seven (perhaps only six) which 
have survived. Of the seven only two 
(6-7) have been published continuously 
without change of title or being absorbed 
by other papers. Number 5 certainly had 
a break of 11 or 12 years (1755-66) in 
publication, and though 3 has been described 
as the ‘‘ ancestor” of the Norwich Mercury, 
I have not been able to satisfy myself that 
there was direct continuity. My list is :— 

1. Worcester Post-Man. (Now ‘ Berrow’s Wor- 


cester Journal.’) 

2. Bristol Post-Man. (Now ‘ Bristol Times and 
Mirror.’) 

3. Norwich Courant. (? Now ‘ Norwich Mer- 
cury.’ 
ys Kentish Post. (Now ‘ Kentish Gazette.’) 

5. Leeds Mercury. (Publication suspended 
1755-66.) 

6. Northampton Mercury. 

7. GLOUCESTER JOURNAL. 

The earlier history of the papers founded 
by Robert Raikes and William Dicey is 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. vi. 25-6—11 8. 
li. 481-2—12 S. ii. 366, and I will not 
recapitulate this more than by a reference 
to the Northampton Mercury, which com- 
menced publication on May 2, 1720. I may 
mention that there is an excellent oil 
painting of William Dicey now lent to the 
Northampton Public Library. Nothing is 
known of a similar likeness of Robert 
Raikes. 

As there is much confusion as to the identity 
of Robert Raikes the elder—by many the 
foundation of the Gloucester Journal is 
attributed to his son of the same name, 
who achieved greater fame in connexion 
with the Sunday School movement—I 
venture to give the following particulars 
based on family information supplied to 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (1914 edition) 
and elsewhere. 

Robert Raikes came of a good Yorkshire 
family, of which three brothers, Richard, 
Thomas and Robert, were merchants of 
standing in Hull in the seventeenth century, 
the second named being mayor of the city 
on three occasions. His grandfather, 
Richard Raikes (d. 1671), of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, was vicar of Hessle 
and curate of Beeford, Yorks. His father, 
Timothy Raikes (d. 1722), of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1670), was vicar 
of Tickhill and also of MHessle, near 
Hull. Robert, eldest of three sons, was 
baptized April 22, 1690. A curious error 
appears to have crept into the printed 
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“son of Robert: born at Northallerton,” | 
and the compiler, the late Master of Christ’s, | 
identifies him with the founder of the. 
Journal. His age at entry (1701) is given, 
as 17 (which would date the year of birth| 
1684), and his school as Eton. From the, 
tablet in St. Mary de Crypt Church, | 
Gloucester, we know that the Robert Raikes | 
of the Gloucester Journal died in his 68th 
year, which would give 1690 as that of his 
birth. Through the kindness of Mr. W. M. J. 
Williams I have ascertained that no one' 
of the name of Raikes is given in Austen- | 
Leigh’s ‘Eton Collegers, and he kindly 
sends me the entry from Foster’s ‘ Register 
of Admissions at Gray’s Inn’ (which is 
corroborated from the original by the 
Under-Treasurer of the Inn) a@ 

1700. June 24. Robt Raikes, son and heir of 
Robt Raikes of North Allerton Co York, gent. 
Had Robert Raikes of Gloucester been 
connected with the Bar the fact could 
scarcely have escaped notice. No doubt the 
ascription in the Christ’s College Register 
was quite inadvertent and possibly arose from 
conclusions rather hastily drawn from the 
‘D.N.B.’ (which is cited), but it seems desir- 
able to draw attention to the compiler’s 
note. 

The Northampton Mercury can hardly 
have been fairly established before Raikes 
and Dicey were looking farther afield, and 
they chose the city of Gloucester, where so 
far no printing press had been set up (the 
imprint on the tract entitled ‘The Cobler 
of Glocester,’ purporting to have been 
printed in the city in 1713, has been con- 
demned as spurious), and a district which 
offered every prospect of success. Here, 
on March 10, 1721/2, a handbill, of which) 
one copy happily exists, was issued, an- | 
nouncing the forthcoming publication of 
‘a News Paper intitled, The GLOUCESTER 
JOURNAL, which will contain not only the most 
authentick Foreign and Domestick News, but 
also the Price of Corn, Goods, &c. at Bear Key 
in London, and all other Trading Cities and 
Market Towns 50 Miles round. The Paper will be! 
suitable to all Degrees and Capacities, and will 
be collected with all the Care that Money or 
Industry is capable of procuring. 

Four weeks later, on April 9, No. 1 of the 
Gloucester Journal was. issued, and an 
excellent production it proved. Raikes and 
Dicey had evidently found that the small 
quarto form which they had used hitherto | 
might be improved, and the new paper was 
therefore issued in large size, consisting of | 
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A Numb. 1. 
Gloucester Journal. 
[Woodcut] 

With the most material Foreign Advices, 
And the largest Account of Home News. 


April 9.* [To be continued Weekly.] 


The lettering, an interesting feature, above 
the title, is used for Nos. 1-10—A to K, 
the letter J being omitted. After this the 
issues were numbered only. The price, 
three halfpence, was printed only on Nos. 1, 
3, 4, 5, 147, and more or less continuously 
until Sept. 22, 1730; after then it was 
omitted for many years. Including the issue 
for April 24, 1725, each week’s paper 
consisted of six pages ; these were numbered 


/on through vols. i.-iii., which ended with 


April 24, and the continuous pagination 


with [960], the page following 959 not 


being numbered, as it was completely 
filled with a list of thirteen “ divisions,” 
into which the districts of the “‘ distributers ”’ 
of the paper were divided, from which it is 
seen that besides Gloucestershire, the paper 
circulated over the counties of Wilts, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Warwick, Shropshire, Ox- 
ford, Berks, Monmouth, and in many parts 
of Wales. 

The printers’ address below the woodcut, 
which is emblematical of Time, Prudence, 
and the carriage of news, is as follows :— 


Gentlemen, 

The great Advantages which the Art of 
PRINTING conveys to the LEARNED WORLD are 
so well known, that to entertain you with a 
long Discourse upon that Theme would be a 
We shall avoid 
all Prolixity of this Nature, and beg Leave to 
acquaint you with our Design at once, viz. 
That we intend to publish a Weekly News- 
Paper, (which under your: Favour and Protection 


| we presume to style, THE GLOUCESTER JOURNAL, 


and) wherein we shall insert a‘just Relation of 
the most material Occurrences, as well Foreign 
as Domestick. We also promise you a true 
Account of the Price of the several Commodities 
in the most famous and noted Markets. We 
doubt not, Gentlemen, but our JOURNAL will 
have the Approbation of all its Readers, and so 
meet with Encouragement equal to its Merit. 


The first office is described as ‘ over- 
against the Swan-Inn,” the exact position 
of which has not been located, but it was 
quite near the later offices and also the 


| present one. 


The Journal was conducted with enter- 


* It wil be seen that the year was not printed. 
This was added with the issue of No. 3 (April 23). 


register of Christ’s College, Cambridge, | six pages of type-measure 10#in. by 63in., 
which contains the name of Robert Raikes, | the full sheet being probably about 123 by 7. 
The setting of the title is as follows :— 
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prise and also with editorial pride for the| which Raikes had with the House of Com- 


accuracy of its news, and the quickness with 
which it printed the ‘‘ posts ’’ received, for 
it promised :— 

N.B. This Journal shall constantly contain 
(Weekly) all the three Posts regularly, (as Thurs- 
days, Saturdays, and Mondays) and not as some 
other News Papers published in this Country (an 
errant cheat to the Publick) where the whole of 
the last Post is always left for the beginning of the 
next Week: So that consequently the chiefest, 
greatest, and most material Part of their News 
is a Week old before it comes out. 

Variations were made from time to time 
in the heading and style of type used. The 
original woodcut was used for two years and 
replaced (April 6, 1724) by a new view, one 
of the ‘‘S:W: Prospect of Gloucester,” which 
has some historical value for depicting 
buildings now gone. The word The was 
added before Gloucester Journal and so 
printed (except for spelling as ‘Glocester,’ 
used from April 16, 1754) until Dec. 31, 1810. 
The second woodcut was used for the last time 
on April 24, 1725, and from that date until 
April 16, 1754, when the figure of Prudence 
and the arms of the city were placed on 
either side of the title. Rules for columns 
were used first on May 31, 1725, and 
on Sept. 6 following, the page was 
arranged in three columns instead of two. 
In ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. xi. 317) I have referred to 
errors in numbering the earlier issues of the 
paper and also the curious variation in 
volume numbers between 1872 and 1892. 

In 1725 came the first important change in 
the conduct of the paper, Raikes and Dicey 
deciding to dissolve the partnership. The 
last number of the Northampton Mercury 
bearing their two names is Sept. 13 
(not October, as stated in its bicentenary 
number), 1725, and of the Gloucester Journal 
Sept. 20, 1725, and from the latter date both 
papers must have been carried on indepen- 
dently. 

On May 3, 1725, the form of the paper was 
changed to four pages instead of six, the 
type-measure was slightly increased and the 
price raised from l$d. to 2d. The type- 
measure was increased in 1727 and again in 
1734, of which the printer gives notice as 
follows 

Altho’ the Printer hereof will be at unwards of 
201. per Ann. extraordinary Expenses, on account 
of the Enlargement of the Paper the News is now 
printed on, the said Paper will be continued to be 
sold at 2d. Weekly, or 2s. 3d. per Quarter; the 
Overplus Penny being allow’d to the industrious 
Traveller, for his care to oblige his Customers. 

In 1737 it was approximately 14in. by 9}in. 

In 1728 and 1729 occurred the encounter 


| 


mons and may be said to have risked for 
the sake of the freedom of the Press. The 
incidents are too well known to need detailed 
reference, but it is of interest to mention 
that the first offence was for printing a 
paragraph referring to the state of the 
National Debt, then (1728) just under 
£7,000,000 (!), and that on the copy of the 
issue seen is written in ink “ The Woful 
Paragraph,” and below, in a different hand, 
‘this Paragraph cost R. R. 40L.” 

In 1753 the editor claimed the paper 
** takes a much larger Circuit than any other 
Country Paper whatever.” Raikes  fre- 
quently published supplements to the paper, 
one of the most interesting being a series (in 
1739) entitled ‘‘ Country Common Sense,” 
of which at least 24 numbers were issued. 
His death ®ccurred on Sept. 7, 1757, and 
it is characteristic of the reticence which 
has always been a feature of the paper that 
no reference at all was made to it. 

Avsi 
Gloucester. 
(T'o be concluded.) 


THE LOSS OF H.M.S. TIGER. 


THE following account of the loss of the 
Tiger in the Blaek Sea, April 12, 1854, 
is taken from the Adm. Med. Journals, 
123/5, at the P.R.O. :— 

. .« In April, 1854, the Fleets again entered the 
Euxine and shortly anchored at Baltchich, where 
the declaration of war was announced and 
preparations for more active service were ren- 
dered necessary. On the 2nd April, the Tiger 
being one of the ships selected for the attack on 
Odessa, I made every preparation below relative 
to the reception of the wounded. . . . Pro- 
videntially, on this occasion, these preparations 
were not rendered necessary as no casualty of the 
slightest description occurred during the twelve 
consecutive hours that we continued engaged 
with the enemy’s batteries. From this time up 
to the 11th we were with the squadron off Sebas- 
topol, cruising in cold, damp and foggy weather ; 
on this day we started in company with the 
Vesuvius and Niger and steered in the direction 
of Odessa, passing in the afternoon into one of the 
dense fogs whose darkness we had already ex- 
perienced and which seem to prevail at this season 
in the Black Sea. 

On the morning of the 12th, about 6 a.m., I was 
awoke by a shock and a grinding sensation con- 
veying the impression that we had come in con- 
tact with another vessel, but we were soon 
alive to the reality and peril of our position as 
the ship had struck the ground not much more 
than her own length from the beach, and as the 
fog gradually cleared off we found ourselves 
lying under a high cliff that rose above our mast- 


heads at a distance of about 250 yards. 
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Every possible means were employed to get the 
ship off, by passing overboard guns, shot, anchors 
and other pore | materials ; one anchor was laid 
out to seaward and the cable brought to the 
capstan, at which as many menas could find room 
employed their utmost strength, aided at the 
same time by the reversed action of the paddle- 
wheels moved by the full steam power. Feeling 
sure that little time would elapse before our posi- 
tion became known to the enemy, on whose 
coast we were thus unfortunately thrown, I 
quietly proceeded to prepare for the reception of 
wounded men and got all things ready as for 
general action, and it was not long before my 
anticipations were effectually realized, as about 
9 o’clock a sharp fire of musketry was opened 
upon us from the cliff and the rattle of the small 
arms was soon intermingled with the louder 
report of the more destructive heavy ordnance, 
every one of which was attended by a simul- 
taneous crash on board, as shot or shell came 
tearing through the spars and rigging or plunging 
through our decks. 

The first few shots were directed towards the 
masts, but on obtaining a better range a dis- 
charge of shell upon our almost defenceless 
decks was kept up so vigorously that the ship 
was shortly on fire in two places, and the Captain 
and four others brought below, dangerously 
wounded, from the forecastle, where an endeavour 
was being made to repel this attack with a 
solitary gun; the others having been thrown 
overboard, or in positions unavailable for the 
defence of the ship. 

As the Captain was being carried below he gave 
the order to discontinue firing and the men to 
retire to the shelter of the main deck, also that 
the Russian flag should be hoisted in token of 
surrender and that one of the Lieutenants should 
go on shore to inform the Officer in command 
of the troops: any further resistance would only 
have entailed a greater effusion of blood without 
any possible advantage accruing. Having de- 
livered these orders he requested to know the 
nature and extent of his wounds, and on hearing 
he must lose one leg, he only suggested the use of 
chloroform. Before I had completed these 
latter operations the cannonade had ceased and 
I felt able to breathe with more freedom. . . . 
After a short interval, during which those operated 
on had in a great measure rallied from the imme- 
diate shock, a peremptory order from the shore 
warned us to leave the ship: this command was 
accompanied by a hint to make haste or the 
firing would recommence, a very unnecessary 
admonition as the ship was already on fire in two 
places and the instant removal of everybody 
was but too evident. 

The last boat that left the ship conveyed our 
wounded Captain, who expressed a wish that all 
the others should be landed before him. 

On reaching the beach, a scene of indescribable 
confusion presented itself; besides the soldiers, 
there was a vast multitude who had assembled 
from the town of Odessa to witness the action, 
and among these were a number of ruffianly Greek 
sailors who seized upon the boats as the crew 
landed from them and went off to the burning 
ship for the sake of plunder. This, however, 
was more fortunate for us than otherwise, for 
many articles of plunder that these rascals had 


obtained from the wreck were afterwards re- 
stored to us by the police authorities, who marched 
them all off to 14 days’ Quarantine as they re- 
landed, and made them disgorge their ill-gotten 
booty. 

The fog now cleared off sufficiently to expose 
to view the two steamers that had sailed in our 
company on the previous day ; but their appear- 
ance at this moment was the cause of still further 
misfortune to us. 

They opened a heavy fire upon the shore as 
soon as they got within range, and both friends and 
foes were for a time exposed to equal danger. 
Finding an Officer to whom I could make known 
my wishes, through the medium of the French 
language, that the wounded might be permitted 
to proceed with the rest of the crew, I was told that 
every attention would be shewn them and 
carriages provided to convey them at once to 
the Hospital. I was obliged to leave them to their 
fate and rejoined the Captain, who was borne 
upon the shoulders of his own boat’s crew who 
had brought him ashore, and by whom he was 
carried up to the town; the other wounded were 
left for some time upon the beach as the men who 
brought them on shore were driven away up the 
cliff immediately on landing. After some delay 
in unpleasant proximity to the bursting of occa- 
sional shells from the Vesuvius we were marched 
off under escort towards the town, having first to 
make a long detour inland to avoid the bom- 
bardment from the two ships in the offing. 

The distance to Odessa being about five miles, 
it was nearly 5 o’clock before the journey was 
accomplished, though a waggon was procured 
on which the Captain was conveyed a part of 
the way, but the jolting being too painful to bear, 
he was again taken on the men’s shoulders and 
in this manner conveyed into the town, where 
commodious quarters were allotted in the Quaran- 
tine establishment. Here he was visited by 
General Osten-Sacken, who assured him that 
nothing should be wanting to render his position 
as comfortable as possible, and that further, that 
whatever might be wanted in the way of medi- 
cines or necessaries, that a requisition from me 
would be immediately attended to, and this 
attention was carried out to the very smallest 
article, so that in the course of the evening wax 
candles were substituted for others of a more 
humble quality. By the time I had got the 
Captain to bed the rest of the wounded 
arrived, and from Tanner, who was the least 
injured, I learnt that they had remained upon 
the beach a long time without any assistance 
or a drop of water to assuage their parching 
thirst, aggravated as it was by a hot sun to 
which they had been exposed from the time of 
their landing. 

Mr. Giffard and Trainer had both died from 
exhaustion, and the sufferings of poor Hood 
had been intense, but though his wounds were 
of a mortal nature he survived till the following 
day. There was nothing in the character or 
gravity of Captain Giffard’s wounds to lead me 
to anticipate any other but a favourable result, 
had his health at the time not been impaired by 
an attack of Ague as recent as two days previous 
to their infliction ; to this was added an extreme 
depression of spirits that no efforts of myself 
or his friends could arouse, aided as we were by 
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the assurance of a generous enemy that he had | 


nobly performed his part under the most trying | 
circumstances, having manfully exerted himself 
to defend his ship in a position whence nothing 
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In a letter to Mrs. Domville, dlaes 
Odessa, May 5 (P.R.O., C.O. 206/52, Aug. 
18, 1854), Dr. Domville states that the 


short of a miracle could have extricated him.| Tiger struck about five miles south of Odessa. 


His wounds progressed favourably till suppura- | 
tive fever set in, attended with increased mental 
and bodily debility. - The General, who | 
had been almost a daily visitor to hear my'! 
report on the state of my patients, suggested that 
it might be more satisfactory both to myself as 
well as to the Captain’s relatives to take further 
advice as to the treatment to be adopted or to 
be followed out. To this I had no objection, 
and four of the chief Surgeons and Physicians 
in the place visited the Captain on the occasion 
of my dressing the stump in the morning. 
Notwithstanding every endeavour to support 
the vital action, the debility increased and} 
hectic supervened attended with frequent deli- 
rium, and at the close of the third week of his 
‘sufferings he succumbed to the great misfortunes 
with which he was overwhelmed, and they were 
terminated by death on the Ist June. 


The funeral obsequies of our lamented captain | 
having been performed with all honors due to! 
the rank he held, and our term of Quarantine 
having expired, the Officers were removed to a 
house in the suburbs of the City not far from 
that occupied by the crew. About this time our | 
destination was changed, and instead of having) 
to perform a long journey to the interior of 
Russia we received the joyful intelligence that 
we were to await an exchange of prisoners which | 


had just been acceded to by an order from St. | 


Petersburg. .. . 
The timely arrival of H.M.S. Fury with the 


Russian prisoners in exchange completely checked | 


these irregularities [drunkenness and listless idle- 


ness], which had already commenced working Clyburne _ of 


He says :— 

Nothing could exceed the extreme kindness 
of our Captors, and we are told to ask for all we 
want. We fare very well, and the crew are as 
happy as circumstances will permit. General 
Osten-Sacken and the other Russian Officers are 
very attentive, and called on the Captain and 
Officers. 

The writer speaks highly. of the kindness 
and consideration of Mme. Osten-Sacken, 
who 
feeling much interested in the fate of the young 
midshipman, caused a lock of his hair to be cut 
off, and set in a locket, which is intended to be 
sent to his friends in England. 

Mr. Giffard, Mid. of the Tiger, was a nephew 
of the Captain, and a native of Cawsand, where 
his friends live. He died directly when taken 
on shore. The ball which struck him was the 
same ball which struck Captain Giffard, and 
was fired at a distance of 3} miles; a fact which, 
true, shews that the Russians have guns of a 
very long range. 

E. H. FarrBroruer. 


WILLIAM CLYBURNE. 


WiLuiaAM CLYBURNE (d. Aug. 8, 1578) was 
a Lancashire man, who accompanied Thomas 
Stucley as one of his captains in the ship 
which (see 12 S. ix. 372) left Port’ Ercole, 
Feb. 3, 1577-8. Was he related to Richard 
Clyburne, Westmorland, 


their own cure by the gradual diminution of the! gentleman, and Thomas Clyburne, servant 


means of supply, and on July 10, myself and 
other officers and 180 men were released from 
captivity. 

J. DOMVILLE, Surgeon. 


Capt. Henry Wells Giffard, d. 1 June’ 1854, | 


aged 44. 
John Giffard, Midn. (both legs amputated), 
d. 12 May 1854, aged 19. 


of Richard Lowther, who were rebels in 
1569 ? (See Cal. 8.P. Dom. Add., 1566-79, 


_p. 543). The ship touched first at Palamos 


in Catalonia, which place she left on the 
17th for an unnamed port near Tarragona, 
where she remained from Feb. 26 to March 5. 
She arrived at Alicante on March 11. At 


John Trainer, Capt. of the maintop (lost his}one of these ports Clyburne appears to 


left leg), d. 12 May 1854, aged 39. 
Thomas Hood, Boy 2nd Class, d. May 13, 1854, 
- aged 17. 
A letter from Constantinople (C.O. 199/15, 
July 29, 1854) says :— 
Mrs. Giffard, the wife of Captain Giffard, 


‘State (Gallio) wrote toe the Nuncio at 


have left the ship and gone direct to Madrid. 


On Feb. 23 the Cardinal Secretary of 


Madrid (Sega) : 
With Stucley there also started Mr. William 


| Clyburne, who likewise is an Englishman and a 


who was wounded on board the Tiger, arrived brave soldier, and, in so much as he is in receipt 
here last week, and went up in the Vesuvius to, of a pension from His Majesty of twenty-five 
Odessa, but arrived too late to see her husband ;| ducats a month in the State of Milan, His Blessed- 
he had been dead some days, and was buried | ness wishes Your Lordship to use your good offices 
a short way out side the town of Odessa. She} with His Majesty for an order to the Government 
expressed a wish to visit her husband’s tomb, | of Milan to pay the said pension in the absence of 
which was granted. | the said Clyburne to Mrs. Angelica Clyburne his 

A carriage was brought down to the landing-| wife, now residing at Asti with two little sons. 
place for her, and drove her to the spot where her| About this His Blessedness feels sure that His 
husband was interred. She then returned to the! Majesty will raise no difficulty, since the said 
_ Vesuvius, and came back to Constantinople. | Clyburne has gone by the order of His Blessedness 
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no less for the service of His Majesty than for 
the rest of Christendom. 

To this Sega replied, on March 25, that 
he had already procured the order requested 
and had sent it to Mrs. Angelica Clyburne 
by means of the Nuncio of Savoy, and had 
also caused William Clyburne himself to be 
given a hundred ducats “so that he may go 
on his journey the more cheerfully.” 

Stucley’s ship arrived at Cadiz on 
April 5, and not being allowed to refit there 
left on the 7th. On the 8th, meeting with 
bad weather, she had put back into Puerto 
de Santa Maria, whence she set sail again 
on the 12th. On the 10th Clyburne was at 
Lisbon, and hearing that Stucley was at 
Cadiz started to rejoin him there, but 
failing to find him returned to Lisbon. By 
May 7 Clyburne had organized a company 
for Stucley, to consist nominally of 100 foot- 
soldiers paid by the King of Portugal, 
which consisted for the most part of Spanish 
adventurers picked up by Stucley at the 
various Spanish ports he had visited. As 
they were paid by the King of Portugal 
they were obviously destined for his African 
campaign. When Stucley set out for 
Africa on June 24, Clyburne started with 
him, but when they had rounded Cape 
St. Vincent and put in to Lagos, Stucley 
ordered his secretary, Filiberto Cotta, and 
Clyburne to proceed to Rome, bearing 
letters to the Pope and the Cardinal of 
Como to answer the charges which had been 
brought against him. 

On July 24 Sega, writing to Gallio from 
Madrid, says :— 

Captain Clyburne has come here again in the 
hope of exculpating Stucley with the King and 
myself, but, being denied an audience, has begun 
to change his tone to save himself. So far as I 
myself am concerned, I regard them as all tarred 
with the same brush (io gli ho tulti per macchiati 
d ura pece). I am almost out of my wits (ho 
quasi che perso la scrimma) with these people. 

On August 5, Dr. Nicolas Sander told 
Sega that Clyburne was then lying danger- 
ously ill and had called him (Sander) in for 
the unburdening of his conscience, and on 
the 8th Sega forwarded to Gallio a document 
given him by Sander and signed by Clyburne. 
This seems to be the paper written by 
Sander, and printed by Alphons Bellesheim, 
“Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche in 
Irland” (Mainz, 1890-1), vol. ii., p. 703, 
which is to the following effect :— | 

Captain William Clyburne, fearing lest he be 
about to die, has commanded me to write in his 


if he could have arrived at Rome safe and sound, 
namely, that Stucley is unworthy of being placed 
at the head of this, or any other, business, es- 
pecially as, when he saw that Mr. James Geraldine 
{i.e., James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald] was made 
equal with himself in the division of the twenty 
thousand ducats |which were set aside at Lisbon 
for the payment of the Irish expedition] he said 
he would make Geraldine repent of that matter 
and hour, and that he wouid sell the Pope’s arms, 
and betake himself with the Pope’s soldiers 
wherever they could get booty, and finally that 
he would make the Pope’s throne quake, or the 
Pope quake on his throne. 

This testimony of William Clyburne is 
to a very large extent borne out by that of 
the English merchant William Pillen, who 
in the same year deposed (Cal. S.P. Dom. 
Add., 1566-79, p. 543) that at Lisbon he 
supped with Stucley and a Knight of Spain, 
whom he termed Don John, and also with 
one Cleburne, a Lancashire man, who, as he 
affirmed, had six ducats a month, and that 
Stucley affirmed that the King of Spain 
proffered him great titles of honour, and he 
refused them, but that the title which the 
Pope gave him of Marquis of Leinster and 
Baron or Earl of Washford he could not 
refuse, and although they said in England 
he was going to Ireland, he was not appointed 
for it, that he knew Ireland as well as the 
best, but there was nothing to be got there 
but hunger and lice :-— 

They say (said he) that I am a traitor to Her 
Majesty; ‘tis they are traitors that say so. I 
will ever accept her as my Queen. It is true 
there is in England my cruel enemy, Cecil the 
Treasurer, whom I care not for. I have had 
1,000 ducats of the Pope, and I have 1,000 a 
month, and am to serve the King of Portugal in 
Africa against the Moors. 

Clyburne died Aug. 8, 1578. 

On Aug. 18, Sega wrote to Gallio :— 

Captain Clyburne is dead. God rest his soul. 
The few effects found to be belonging to him the 
Captain Commissary has been allowed at my 
instance to pocket, as a small instalment of the 
large debt that Clyburne owes him. 

This large debt may account for the way 
that the Captain Commissasy, Bastian di 
San Joseppi, wrote of him to the Cardinal 
on Aug. 19 
Captain William Climborne, who had _ the 
hundred scudi in Rome, has died here. At the 
hour of death, on the 8th of this month, he was 
asked whether he were a Catholic or not, and 
refused to receive the Most Holy Sacrament, after 
Extreme Unction, and when they gave him the 
Crucifix to kiss, he tried to break it with his 
teeth. 


The above account has been compiled 


name to your Most Illustrious Worship, and to 
tell you what he would have told His Holiness, 


from the ‘Transcripts from the Vatican 
Archives’ in the Public Record Office, 
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except where other sources of information 
have been quoted. 
JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


by Miss Macklin in Foote’s comedy, ‘ The 
Englishman in Paris,’ in 1753. Chappell 
gives the first verse thus :— 

There lived a man in Ballymecrazy 


| Who wanted a wife to make him unaisy ; 
WESTMINSTER AND St. MARTIN’S-IN-THE- | Long had he sighed for Ally Croaker, 


Fietps.—As showing how very carefully | 
even the public records must be read and 
studied, I quote a few words from a King’s | 


Memoranda Roll (Hillary, XIX. Edward | 


And thus the gentle youth bespoke her : 
Arrah, will you marry me, dear Ally Croaker ? 
Arrah, will you marry me, dear Ally Croaker ? 


It is no wonder that Boswell alluded so 


II.): Willielmus Abbas Westmonasterii Sancti | familiarly to the song ; all his world knew 


Petri in parochia Sancti Martini in Campis. 

This passage might fairly be taken to 
mean that in 1326, Westminster (with its! 
parish church of St. Margaret) was in the | 
parish of St. Martin, and, in fact, that St. 
Martin’s was even the mother-church of St. | 
Margaret’s. The Rev. H. F. Westlake, | 
F.S.A., in his ‘ St. Margaret’s, Westminster,’ | 
though the origin or the early history of | 
St. Martin’s has not been traced, gives | 
ample reasons which militate against any | 
such conclusion. Light on the mystery | 
of the quoted entry is thrown in the Close 
Roll for the very same regnal year in a 
passage concerning the same Abbot—William 
Curtlyngton. Therein we learn that divers 
tenths and other grants of the King should 
be restored to William, Abbot of West- 
minster, inasmuch as the King has in his 
hands, and has had since his, the Abbot’s, 
creation, all his lands in the parish of St. 
Mar'tin-in-the-Fields. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


*‘DEAaR ALLY CROAKER’: A NoTE ON 
Boswett’s ‘LIFE or Jounson.’—In Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ that excellent scholar 
missed the chance to insert a most delightful 
note on a song which was evidently a 
favorite with the playgoers of the eighteenth 
century. The reference occurs in vol. 
lii., pp. 285-6, of Dr. Hill’s edition : 

Ramsay.—When (man) is at rest, he is in the 
worst state that he can be in; for he has nothing 
to agitate him. He is then like the man in the 
Irish song, 

“There lived a young man in Ballinacrazy 

Who wanted a wife for to make him unaisy.”’ 
This song discussed in Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ ii. 
713-4. The earlier names given to the tune, 
which Chappell traced as far back as 1729, 
are, ‘No more, fair virgins, boast your 
power,’ and ‘The Golden Days of Good 
Queen Bess,’ but it seems to have become 
chiefly famous when adapted by Foote to 


his song, ‘ Ally Croaker,’ sung to the guitar 


it well, as we can see from the anecdote 
about it which Boswell treasured up in his 
“collection of good things,” ‘ Boswelliana.’ 
The story appears on p. 232 of Dr. Charles 
Rogers’s edition of this lively commonplace 
book, thus :— 

When Sir Adam Fergusson was at Diisseldorf 


| he admired much an organ in one of the churches, 


and wished greatly to hear an English tune upon it. 
Barnard (nephew to the great Sir John, and) a 
merchant at Dunkirk, was there. He begged 
of the organist to give him liberty to play the 
vespers, which he agreed to. Barnard played the 


/solemn music very gravely, but by way of volun- 


tary he gave ‘Ally Croaker.’ He, however, 
adorned it with several variations, so that the 
organist said, ‘“‘ Monsieur, en que c’est un beau 
merceau.”’ 
The tune is well adapted to this quiet 
joke, being an alternation of monotonous 
staccato notes and simple runs, with a 
sudden lengthening of notes in the refrain ; 
it will perhaps be best remembered as the 
tune to which George Colman wrote that 
insouciant tragedy, ‘ Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey.’ M. BaILrey, 
Fellow in the Department of 
English, Yale University. 


THe Kinc’s Printinc Housr, THAMES 
StreEET, 1653.—Among the ‘ Parliamentary 
Surveys ’ for Middlesex in the Augmentation 
Office series is a document of some interest 
since it concerns the King’s Printing House, 
situated in Thames Street. In the old 
official list, drawn up by Dr. Ducarel, and 
in the list published in 1787 based thereon, 
entitled ‘An Account of all the Manors, 
&e., . . . held on lease from the Crown . . . 
also, a Calendar of the Surveys of the 
Estates of King Charlesthe F rst . . . during 
the Interregnum,’ this particular piece of 
property is entered, but without number 
or date, yet forty-ninth in sequence, as 
‘““Thames Street, a Certificate concerning 
the King’s Printing House there’’ (Appen- 
dix No. III., p. 85, col. 3). Again, in the 
list of 1847 (‘Eighth Report of Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records,’ Appendix II., 
No. 2, p. 58), it is referred to as ‘‘ Thames 
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Street, the King’s Printing House there,’ Exuisrtions or AUTOMATA IN LONDON.— 
with the addition of a footnote stating,| Apparently there were several exhibitions 
~ A Certificate respecting it, as bequeathed | of life-size automata similar to the chess- 
to the Dyers’ Company.” In the latest! player already referred to in these pages, 
list of 1908 (‘ Lists and Indexes,’ No. XXV..| and in some instances there is doubt as to 
Rentals and Surveys, p. 214), under the! whether the source and control of the figure 
heading of ‘ Thames Street,’ without indica- | was rather human than mechanical. 


of The following are transcribed from hand- 
d bills, and some descriptions of the automata 
The number 89 is assigned to the document, ‘sown by Merlin and other exhibitors will 
and its size (1 folio) indicated in the last | he eubneened 
two lists, but the date is omitted. Upon) She 2 
the back of the leaf, the size of which is| The Androides, 38, Norfolk Street, 
about l5in. by 12in., the old seventeenth- | Strand,” was a place of exhibition of these 
century endorsement reveals the  over- | automaton figures, alternatively known as 
looked date: ‘Certificate concerning a|~ The Mechanic Theatre.” It was “ lighted 
House in Thames Street called the King’s with wax” and had a gallery (admission 
Printing House, London. Recd this 20th! 1s.), for which there were provided “The 
of Decembr, 1653. Transmitted to the | Running Attendants (much improved), Two 
Stveyor Grall the same day.” This is| Figures which wait on the Company in the 
marked ‘‘ Dawgs,” whose signature appears | Gallery with any thing required from the 
as a commissioner on the other side. The Exhibition. 
single sheet is enclosed within a cover of | The exhibition at this date (1797) con- 
coarse white paper, upon which is pasted | sisted of 
a label, having the eighteenth-century'| The Volunteer, Being an Automaton Figure 
endorsement (when in the Augmentation | dressed in a Military Uniform, which appears at 
Office), ‘‘ Midds. Thames Street. A Certi- | the Gate of an 
accompanied by the number 89. The | an Automaton Drummer stationed for the purpose). 
certificate is addressed **To the Honble| j¢ will then come out in any of the Positions re- 
the Trustees for sale of the Honnors | quired, and concludes by firing off its musquet. 
Manno™ & Lands, &c.,”’ and is signed by| here were also shown :— 
three commissioners, viz., William Dawgs, phe Writing and Drawing Automaton, which 
Ric. Sadler and Tho. Tanner, who also |ecan be set to write any Word, or draw a clear 
sign P.S. 2, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 21 in the ony the 
years 1653 and 1654 (Dawgs and Tanner | 22 Mlephant, a bear, a liger, a Horse, a Camel, or 
Stag. The Fruitery at the Gate of which the 
1651-1652, and D | Porter stands, and when desired, the Bell; 
«ie 09). |The Fruitress comes out to attend the Company 
These are to certefie [runs the statement] that with any of 12 different kinds of Fruit; it will 
vpon the pervsall of Evedences concerning a | likewise take in Flowers, or any small articles and 
Messuage in Thames Streete comonly called or | produce them again as called for. 
knowne by the name of the Kinges Printing howse = The Liquor Merchant and Water Server. The 
ven vs in charge to Survey wee find that Robert | Liguor Merchant stands at a cask, from which 
und ffreeman of the Cittie of London did by it will draw, at the choice of the Company, any 
his last will and Testamt bearing date the xxth|of the following Liquors, Rum, Brandy, Gin, 
day of November 1616 give and bequeath the | Whisky, Port, Mountain, Shrub, Raisin Wine, 
said Messuage to the Warden and Comltie of | Peppermint, Aniseed, Caraway, and Usquebah. 
of The Highland Oracle. A Figure in the High- 
pay the yearelie Rent of iiijli vjs viijd by |land Dress, which gives a rational Answer, by 
equall porcons weh said _Rent was given to the Motion, to any question proposed, calculates 
Crowne by Act of Parliamt.* | memes in Arithmetic, etc., etc. 
Sipney J. Mapce. | : 
69, Oakfield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. | Obviously the last described was not 
*It .may be mentioned that the “ King’s 
Slaughter House, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, | ere was shown clegrapm, ie p- 
was surveyed in January, 1649-50, almost im- | tion and Dictionary of which is given in the 
mediately after the Act of July 16, 1649, was/ Bills presented at the Theatre.” This bill 
‘it : ‘is much larger than the handbill just quoted, 
im ouse or ric ullding, ere ore | $ 
called the King’s Slaughter House, in the Mill- 18in. by against 
bank, with some other tenements near adjoining, | 83in. y 5}in. Itrecapitulates the 
with their appurtenances, scituate there.” only slightly adding to the detail, “‘ The 
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New Orthographer”’ represented a ‘‘ Female 
Child,” 3ft. high, while “The Writing 
Automaton” was ‘“‘about the size of a 
Boy of Five Years old.” The music at 
the exhibition was provided by ‘The 
Machine Organ,” which played during the 
interludes, but there was also shown “ Had- 
dock’s newly-invented Table-Organ.” This 
is described as 

a Mulium in Parvo, as it answers Every Intent 
of a Breakfast, a Card or a Tea Table, and still 
can be used as an Organ. 

The inventor was in attendance to ex- 
plain, effect sales, and undertake repairs, &c. 
The complete exhibition lasted two hours, 
but there were only afternoon and evening 
performances. Between this and the almost 
contemporary ‘“‘Maillardet’s Magnificent 
Automatical Exhibition” at the Great 
Rooms, Spring Gardens, there was probably 
some association, as the same writing 
and drawing automata are shown, but in 
addition to these and some smaller exhibits 
there was exhibited 
an Elegant Figure of a Young Lady seated at an 
Organ, formed on a new construction, which in 
shape resembles a Piano-Forte, it plays, with the 
most accurate precision, Sixteen Airs, every note 
preceeding from the pressure of the Fingers, on 
the appropriated (sic) Keys; the feet not only 
beat time and regulate the Piano and Forte move- 
ments, but insist in playing several Notes in a new 
and improved manner; the Gracefulness of its 
gesture, and lively motion of its Eyes, are 
= by the actual appearance of respira- 
non. 

This was possibly a development of the 
telegraph figure, but further comment would 
spoil the illusion. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SIGNATURES OF BRITISH OFFICERS WHO 
SERVED IN THE NETHERLANDS DURING THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.— 
It may perhaps be unknown to some of your 
readers, to whom it might be of use, that 


Queties. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dip Lorp Byron MAKE A TOUR IN 
Corsica IN 1821 ?—We possess a duodecimo 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Voyage de Lord Byron 
en Corse et en Sardaigne pendant l’été et 
TPautomne de 1821 & bord du yacht “le 
Mazeppa,” commandé par le Capitaine 
|Benson de Ja Marine Royale’; Paris, 1825 


|(ix.-143 pp.). This is a_ translation or 
imitation of ‘Narrative of Lord Byron’s 
Voyage to Corsica and Sardinia during 
the Year 1821,’ by Robert Benson ; London, 
1824. We have not been able to consult 
the English original, which has disappeared 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 

The author relates the adventures of 
Lord Byron in Corsica—where he is accom- 
panied by the Countess Guiccioli—with 
abundant details. He concludes his pre- 
face, in which he explains that he desires 
to show “what Byron was in his private 
life,’ with these words :— 

Aucun des écrits publiés jusqu’ici sur la vie 
de Lord Byron n/’offre une peinture plus exacte 
de son véritable caraetére que les pages suivantes, 
| qui ont été, en quelque sorte, tracées par Byron 
|lui-méme et corrigées par ses amis les plus 
| intimes. 

But how does it happen that none of 
Byron’s biographers, not even Moore, says 
a word of this voyage, which, according to 
Benson’s narrative, must have occupied a 
certain place in the poet’s existence. 
Students of Byron are numerous enough in 
England to permit the hope that someone 
will take up a question, which has already 
been discussed without result in the Revue 
de la Corse. Could anyone give us any 


there exists at the State archives at The 
Hague a remarkable register containing the | 
signatures of a thousand and more foreign, | 
mostly British, officers who swore allegiance | 


definite information on the subject ? 
A. CLAVEL. 
Revue de la Corse, Paris. 


‘THE FLyY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY,’ BY 


to the Government of the United Pro- AtrrEp Ronatps.—Who was the editor of 
vinces of the Netherlands during the cen- | the fifth edition of this angling classic ? The 
turies mentioned above, and even later.| preface is signed ‘‘ Piscator, Thames Side, 
Some of these men became famous and | Feb. 1856.” At one time “ Piseator” was 
many signatures are characteristic and thought to have been H. R. Francis. It 
beautiful. | would now appear from Mr. H: T. Shering- 
It might be worth while to publish the list. | ham’s new edition that the Rev. Barnard 
I am prepared to give more detailed in- Smith, author of the well-known ‘ Arithmetic 
formation to anybody seriously interested | for Schools,’ was ‘‘ Piscator.”’ Is it possible 
in the matter. W. vet Court. j|to obtain any further evidence as to 
47, Blenheim Crescent, London, W.11. ** Piscator’s ” identity ? G. F. R. B. 
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DELAPLACE.—George Delaplace was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in May, 1739, 
aged 12, and William Delaplace, described 
as a son of Dennis Delaplace of London, was 
admitted on the foundation at Westminster 
in 1742, aged 14. I should be glad of any 
information of these two Delaplaces. 

Be 


*“Orp RicHarpD.”’ — Who was “Old 
Richard’ who is stated to have originated 
the saying, ‘“‘If you wish that your affairs 
should be prosperous, superintend them in 
person ” ? 

When Paul Jones, disgusted with delays 
in France, said that if he did not obtain 
a command soon he would return to 
America, he is said to have remembered 
the saying quoted above. 

This induced him to promise, that if the Minister 
should at length comply with his request, he 
should call his own ship ‘‘ Old Richard.” When 
he obtained the ship Le Duras, he called her 
the “‘ Bon Homme Richard.” 

This was the vessel with which he fought 
the Serapis and Countess of Scarborough, 
and which was so much damaged that it 
went to the bottom of the sea after his 
victory was complete. It reads as if ** Old 
Richard”? was a Frenchman; I shall be 
glad to know something about him. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

(“Le bonhomme Richard ”’ is the French for 
the ‘Poor Richard ” of Franklin’s Almanack. 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack’ is in vol. i. of ‘The 
English Garner.’ At p. 325 is the sentence, 
“But with our Industry we must likewise be 
Steady, Settled and Careful; and oversee our own 
affairs with our own eyes and not trust too much 
to others.’’] 


CLERK OF THE PEACE, MIDDLESEX, 
1693.—By the well-known case of Harcourt 
v. Fox (Shower, i., p. 528) one Simon Har- 
court was in 1693 held entitled to hold the 
office of Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex 
quamdiu se bene gesserit, notwithstanding 
that the Custos Rotulorum who appointed 
him had been removed. 
Simon Harcourt who in 1703 became 
Solicitor-General and in 1710 Lord Keeper ? 
If so, when did he vacate the office of Clerk 
of the Peace for Middlesex ? A. E. P. 


_ Oscar WitpE.—A fragment of manuscript 
in my possession reads as follows :—- 

You will be glad to hear my catalogue is a 
great success: they have recognised my hand of 
course: I couldn’t help it—everybody talks of 
it: it is a masterpiece, though I say it myself. 

I shall be grateful if anyone can help me 
to trace this publication. 

Stuart Mason. 
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Freet Marriages: Recisters. — Are 
there any registers in existence of marriages 
at the Fleet in 1744 or earlier, and were 
there any other places in London at that 
time where similar irregular marriages 
were performed? Failing the existence 
of Fleet registers, are there any books 
treating of marriages of this kind to which 
I could refer ? RODMELL. 

[Mr. EvERARD HoME COLEMAN replied to 
similar question at 10 S. i. 75. These registers 
were transferred from the Registry of the Bishop 
of London to the custody of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Marriages and Deaths under 
3 and 4 Vict., cap. 92, sec. 20. ‘The Fleet 
Registers ’ (1837) and ‘ The History of the Parish 
Registers in England ’ (1842), both by J. S. Burn, 
give information on the subject, as does also 
‘ Parish Registers in England ’ (1883), by R. E. C. 
Waters. ] 


Earty Surrotk MSS.—In Glyde’s ‘ New 
Suffolk Garland’ are several poems, or 
rather songs, taken from the song-book of 
an Ipswich minstrel of the fifteenth century. 
This book was found amongst the Ipswich 
records, and passed into the collection of 
“Mr. Fitch.” A paper on it was read 
by Thomas Wright, F'.S.A., at the Ipswich 
Congress of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, held in 1864. Glyde concludes his 
note, “‘ and it was now [he is reporting the 
paper mentioned above] in a private collec- 
tion in the north of England.” 

Can any correspondent give information. 
as to its present whereabouts ? 

WILFRED J. CHAMBERS. 

45, Marine Parade, Lowestoft. 


Dorotuy Pocock oF BRADLEY CoURT 
IN CHIEVELEY, BERKS, SpinsteR.—I am 
anxious to obtain the Christian name of 
the above Dorothy Pocock’s father. Her 
will, which is dated Feb. 10, 1734 (P.C.C., 
35 Ducie), mentions, among others, her 
cousin, William Buckeridge of Little Hunger- 
ford, in the parish of Hampstead Norris, in 
the county of Berks, Yeoman (and a 
Quaker); cousin Edward Pocock, late of 
Oare, deceased, his son Roger and 
daughters Elizabeth, Mary and Hannah ; 
cousin Richard Pocock of North Heath, 
**son of my cousin Richard Pocock of North 
Heath (Chieveley)’’?; the messuages are 
to go to Christopher Capel and Richard 
Head for ever to be divided between themf; 
John, son of John Pocock, of Langley 
Farm ; brother Richard—proved Feb. 20, 
1734, by James Strode and Henry Wilder. 

I believe her mother to have been Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Buckeridge of Basildon, 
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Berks, who was baptized there Oct. 27, 

1622, and married before Dec. 25, 1652. I 

have a number of abstracts of Pocock 

wills (dealing with Berks), which I shall be 

pleased to exchange for the above informa- 

tion. A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. — I should be 
grateful if someone would tell me the mean- 


ing of Quasi Olivero currente, a proverbial | 


expression (according to Brewer) in Giraldus, 


li. 293, and iii. 88; also the meaning of. 


Incedere cornutus and Tant giwe li purcel 


come volt li chael, i. 218. If any reader. 


versed in medieval Latin would be willing 

to help me over other difficulties I should 

be very grateful. E. N. Dew. 
Monmouth. 


HERALDIC AND GENEALOGICAL SOCIETIES 
IN AmerRica.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion as to any such societies, and as to any 
journals published by them. I can find 
only those named in Clegg’s ‘ Directory,’ 
1894. E. E. Corr. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


LepBury, HeEReEFORD.-—Will someone | 


kindly send me the names of manorial 
owners prior to 1480 ? E. E. Corr. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


PEDWARDINE Famity.—Wanted, pedigree 
before 1500, previous to the marriage with 
the Darcy heiress, and notes of any other 
branches of the Pedwardine family. 

E. E. Core. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


NortTH OF WALKERINGHAM. —- Can any 


reader give information concerning the, 


family of North of Walkeringham, Notting- 
hamshire. They are mentioned’ in 
Thorston’s ‘ History of Nottinghamshire.’ 
Possibly some other county history or local 
records would give a more detailed account. 
Henry North must have died about 1700, 
and his son John about 1735. The latter 
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LacKLAND Faminy.—I should be grate- 
‘ful for any genealogical information or 
‘reference to a family or persons bearing the 
‘surname Lackland prior to the eighteenth 
| century. 
| The few persons known to bear this name 
‘to-day are believed to be descendants of 
‘one and the same stock living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne during the 
‘eighteenth century. 

Will correspondents kindly reply direct 
‘to the under-mentioned address ? 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 
Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lancs. 


“DutcH HAND-cOLOURED PRints.”—I 
have in my possession two small pictures (6in. 
by 5in.), which are an heirloom in our family 
and which I have been brought up to regard 
as something precious. They have always 
been styled ‘* Dutch Hand-coloured Prints,” 
and seem to belong to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. I have endeavoured to 
find out something about them from books, 
but have never seen any mention of such 
\things. Can any reader tell me anything 
about them ? G. H. Coss. 
| 6, Bear Lane, Oxford. 


Curistmas CaroL.—Can anyone tell 
'me anything about the following song ? 
It has been sung at Christmas time for 
‘many years by the villagers of a parish in 
North Wiltshire. 
Leader : One, one, what be one ? 
| Chorus : One be a good and a righteous man. 
| Save poor souls and the rest amen ! 
| Leader : Two, two, what be two ? 
Chorus : Two be a sacred Unity, 
Two be a Unity. 
One be a good and a righteous man. 
Save poor souls and the rest amen! 
Leader . Three, three, what be three ? 
Chorus : Three be the Holy Trinity, 
Three be the Trinity. 
Two be a Unity, &c. 
Leader : Four, four, what be four ? 
Four be the bright Star of Heaven, 
Four be the Star of Heaven. 
Three be the Trinity, &c. 
| Leader: Five, five, what be five ? 
Chorus : Five be a good man alive, 
| Five be a man alive. 
Four be the Star of Heaven, Kc. 


had a daughter, Letitia, who married John Fader; Six, six, what be six ? 
Dowling of Holborn, and her granddaughter, | Chorus : Six be the blessed Crucifix, 
Ageta Johnson, married the Hon. Charles | Six be the Crucifix. 
Yorke, son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. | 
Another daughter, Mary North, married | Seven be the Queen of Honven, 
Joseph Powell, and her granddaughter Sarah Seven be the Queen of Heaven. 
married Isaac Ruxton. | Six be the Crucifix, &c. 
(Mrs.) A. N. GAMBLE. Ray EDRIDGE. 
Gorse Cottage, Hook Heath, Woking. [This has been a good deal discussed in our 
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columns. 1S. ix. 325—4 S. ii 324, 452, 5995) 
iii. 90, 183; x. 412, xii. 484—7 S. - 96, 
118, 306, 315, 413; 264, 337, 438, 495. At. 
4 s. ii. 599, will be foun the variant, most like | 
the one sent by our correspondent. Variants’ 
_are numerous and many contain amusing 
ruptions. They are reported from many quarters. 
Neither date nor origin seems to have been 
ascertained. At 4 S. ii. 557 (Dec., 1868), Dr. 
HUSENBETH communicated a Latin version, 
** Dic mihi quid sit unus,” which he said he had | 
learned from an aged Dominican friar. The late 
COLONEL PRIDEAUX mentions (at 7 S. vii. 264) 
that Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Magazine 
(January, 1889, p. 328), suggested this might be) 
.a rude memoria technica of Christian doctrine. 
Lang also says the tune to “What is your one, | 
oh?’ is said to resemble ‘I have a song, oh!’ 
in the ‘ Yeomen of the Guard.’] 


“THE Kine’s STANDINGE IN RICHMOND 
Park.—A little wooded eminence in Rich- 
mond Park, hard by the memorial to 
James Thomson, and still called, I under- 
stand, Henry VIII.’s Mound. Tradition 
has it that on this spot the King stood, 
watching eagerly for the flash of the gun: 
at the Tower which should tell him that 
poor Anne Boleyn, had lost her head. *‘ The’ 
King’s Standinge”’ is duly marked on old. 
maps of the park, though the Tower cannot 
be seen from the King’s Mound now adays, 
for the trees have grown exceedingly since 
Tudor times. Has the tradition any founda- 
tion in fact ? J. 


Joun ABERCROMBIE, HorTICULTURIST.—Is | 
said to have been born at Prestonpans in 
1726 and to have died in 1806. Can any 
reader give day and month of both birth 
-and death, and place of death. 

W.N. C. 

RickaRD (1674-1743), Bishop 
‘of Bangor and afterwards of Lincoln. 
Where can I see a portrait of the above ? 

A. K. MAPLEs. 

Spalding. 


GEORGE AND JOHN MAppESON.—Of these 
two famous brothers, one was Secretary to| 
the General Post Office and the other was, 
Secretary of Legation in the latter part of | 
the eighteenth century. George is said | 
to have been poisoned in Paris in 1783.) 
Can any reader give particulars of their) 
‘careers, or refer one to works mentioning | 
them ? 


Mark AxkeEnsipE.—Died at Hampstead, 
-June 23, 1770, aged 49 ; buried in St. James’s | 
‘Church, Westminster. Can any reader give, 


“a copy of his memorial inscription ? 
3 
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— In the 


SPORTSMEN. 


EPITAPHS ON 


churchyard of Bewcastle, Cumberland, is the 


following odd epitaph :— 
Jonathan Telford of Craggyford, who died 
April 25, 1866, aged 72. Deceased was one of the 


| moorgame shooters in the North of England; in 


the time of his shooting he bagged 59 grouse at 


| seven double shots. 


Are there any like epitaphs elsewhere ? 
Ws. 
KEATS QUERY.—Will some one kindly en- 
lighten me as to the exact meaning of the following 
verses by John Keats, from his sonnet, ‘On 
seeing the Elgin Marbles for the First Time ’ :-— 
“Yet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep 
That I have not the cloudy ver to keep, | 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye.’ 
It seems rather puzzling. 
P. A. D’ ABREU-ALBANO. 
[We have altered the punctuation sent by our 


, correspondent to that of the correct text. Keats 


says mortality is heavy on him—he must die 
‘* Like a sick Eagle looking at the sky.” 

Still, there is a gentle luxury in the very tears 
w ith which he mourns that he is not now required 
to be soaring amid the clouds before daybreak 
ready for the sunrise. ‘‘ To keep the winds ” is 
an extension of the use of ‘ keep” in phrases 
like ‘“‘ keep the road,” ‘‘ keep the sea.’’] 


REFERENCE WANTED :— 
“The smaller the house, the greater the peace.”’ 
Can any kind reader trace me this passage in 
Horace’s works and give me the Latin equivalent ? 
P. A. D’ ABREU-ALBANO. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any correspondent say 
where the following comes from :— 
“To those whom the gods wish to punish, is 
granted the desire of their hearts.” 
H. M.S 


Replies. 


EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 
(12 8S. x. 210.) 


much interested in Mr. FRANK 
Jay’s query, and do not anticipate any 
very convincing answer. Those who were 
in the secret took it to the grave with 
them, and it is hardly likely that Edward 
Lloyd’s descendants have much information 
as to the authors in his employ, when he 
was purely a _ publisher of sensational 
literature. I have a number of these novels, 
| which appeared mostly in penny weekly 
numbers, and form a very curious and 
interesting phase of the underworld of 
\literature in the mid-nineteenth century. 
‘It is a will-o’-the-wisp business trying to 
trace the authors of most of these books. 


I am 
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‘Ela the Outcast’ is “‘ By the Author of 
Ernnestine de Lacy,’” and ‘ Ernnestine 
de Lacy’ is “ By the Author of ‘ Ela the 
Outcast,’ and so we do not get any 
I mentioned ‘Ela the Out- 
cast’ because it happened to be the first 
of the Lloyd novels which came to hand 
and is not among those in Mr. Jay’s list, 
it being, I think, fairly certain that its 
author is known to be Thomas Seckett 
Prest, whose output, in quantity at least, 
must run that of Dickens very closely. I 
have two editions of ‘Ela the Outcast,’ 
totally different in format and in illustra- 
tions. The earlier of these was issued 
about 1841, when Edward Lloyd was at 
231, Shoreditch, as a _ printer and 
publisher, if the imprint may be taken 
verb. et lit. The later edition appeared 
complete in January, 1850, when Lloyd 
was established in Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, where, during the next 20 or 30 
years, he accumulated a fortune—to which 
the undoubted stepping-stone was formed 
by the many romances of “thrilling 
interest’ which he produced in such 
numbers for over 10 years. That these 
romances enjoyed an enormous circulation 
there can be no manner of doubt, and a 
really fine copy of any one of them is in- 
finitely more difficult to obtain than one 
of Dickens or Thackeray. Lloyd was only 
one of many who published such books. 
E. Harrison, also of Salisbury Court, was 
another, but somewhat later. 

I would very much like to know who was 
the author of ‘Black Bess,’ which he 
published in penny numbers; _ it ran for 
254 weeks! It had two sequels almost as 
long. W. RoBeErts. 

18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 


I am intensely interested in Mr. FRANK 
Jay’s query on the above subject, and 
1 sincerely hope the result will elucidate the 
mystery surrounding the authors’ names 
of the “‘ penny dreadful” type of literature 
published by E. Lloyd. - 

Who was the person who wrote under 
the name of *‘ Bos”? ? He wrote a number 
of burlesque travesties upon some of the 
best-known works of Charles Dickens. 
The first was the ‘Sketch Book,’ by Bos, 
printed and published by E. Lloyd, 62, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, in 1836; and 
it was followed by ‘ Nicholas Nicklebury,’ 
by Bos, in 1838. Then comes ‘ The Post- 
humous Notes of the Pickwickian Club, 
or The Penny Pickwick,’ in two vols., by 


Bos, from the same address, in 1838 and’ 


1839. After this we have ‘The Life and 
Adventures of Oliver Twiss, the Work- 
house Boy’ (by Bos Pseud.), printed and 
published by E. Lloyd for F. Graves, 
Printer, 30, Curtain Road, Shoreditch, 
Aug. 2, 1839; followed by ‘ Pickwick in 
America,’ edited by Bos, printed and pub- 
lished by E. Lloyd, 82, Broad Street, 
Shoreditch (sic). Possibly this was fa 
printer’s error, but the copy in the British 
Museum bears that address. Then came 
‘Mr. Humfries Clock,’ by Bos, printed and 
published by E. Lloyd, 44, Holywell Street, 
London, in 1840. 

All these works were published in penny 
weekly numbers, the front page of each 
being embellished with a quaintly drawn 
woodcut, and some of those illustrating 
‘Pickwick in America’ being attributed 
to G. Cruickshank. 

If this “Bos” can be traced and his 
proper name discovered I think we shall 
get upon the track of the rightful author 
of ‘Fatherless Fanny,’ for the title page 
of my copy reads ‘*‘ Fatherless Fanny, 
or The Mysterious Orphan,’ by the author 
of ‘The Hebrew Maiden, or The Lost 
Diamond,’ ‘ Oliver Twiss,’ ete., etc., pub- 
lished by E. Lloyd, 231, Shoreditch, 1841.” 

I have always understood that ‘ Gentle- 
man Jack’ was written by a lady, viz., 
Mrs. Elizabeth Caroline Grey, who wrote 
‘The Ordeal by Touch,’ ‘The Dream of a 
Life,’ and several other penny shockers 
published by E. Lloyd during the period 
in question. The title page to ‘The Dream 
of a Life: a Romance,’ reads, ‘‘ By the 
Author of ‘ The Ordeal by Touch,’ ‘ Gentle- 
man Jack,’ etc., etc.”’; the sub-title on 
the first page reads, ‘The Dream of a 
Life: a Romance,’ by the Author of * Vill- 
roy, or The Horrors of Zendorf Castle.’ ” 
But I have hitherto not been able to sub- 
stantiate the assertion. If this lady wrote 
‘Gentleman Jack ’ she used quite a different 
style and language from what appears in 
her other works. Unfortunately her name 
does not appear in any biographical work or 
book reference, at least I have not been able 
to find any mention of her beyond a short 
list of works under her name in the British 
Museum Library, where neither ‘Gentleman 
Jack’ nor ‘The Horrors of Zendorf Castle ’ 
are mentioned. ALBERT HALL. 

‘Gentleman Jack,’ by the author of 
‘ Cavendish,’ W. Johnson Neale. My edition 
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noti dated. Published by David Bryce, 
Amen Corner. 
‘Gamblers Wife’—no second title—by 
Mrs. Grey, who wrote a good many other 
“novels. No date in my copy. Published 
by Clarke Beeton and Co., Fleet we 
J. B. 


CAP OF MAINTENANCE. 
(12 8S. x. 151, 195, 231, 258.) 


’ 


THE “‘ cap of maintenance ”’ is twice shown 
in the St. William window at York. In 


both cases it is worn by the Lord Mayor 


dignitaries save only the King himself and 
during divine service in the Minster. He 
is therefore shown with the cap on his head, 
but is evidently in the act of raising it in 
response to some compliment or toast. 
The hat has a square crown, the sides turned 
up and lined with ermine, with a large 
‘ouch’ in front. JoHn A. KNOWLES. 


I would like to say that I quite agree 
with C. S. that it would be highly desirable 
for the ‘“‘ ancient documents ”’ to be in the 
possession of the Master of the Rolls, but 
their having passed to the Liddle family 


himself and not by his sword-bearer as it is | 
at the present day. In the panel repre- | 
senting St. William’s Enthronization Feast, | 
the Lord Mayor, who is the central figure, | 
is shown seated at table wearing the cap. 
whilst all the other guests are uncovered. | 


and not being in my possession makes me 
unable to do as C. S. suggests. 

The description I gave of them as “ ancient 
documents”? is not my designation, but 
that of the learned authorities who in- 
spected them. Their full texts were given 


The artist has been at particular pains to in an article upon Old Families which 
bring out this point, for the chief magistrate | appeared a long time ago. I have only 
has claimed the right to wear the cap of |copies attested, as compared with the 
maintenance and carry his sword upright | originals and found correct. The original 
in the presence of all civil and ecclesiastical | document which I do possess goes back 


| 
| 
> 
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only to 1684, being in the handwriting of 
the various fathers and sons up to my 
becoming head of the family. All earlier 
documents are in the Rolls Court. 

I think that if C. 8S. will re-read carefully 
my note he will see that I do not ‘‘ discourse 
so feelingly ” regarding my family’s ‘‘ cap 
of maintenance,” but merely bring it in as 
a hint for some inquirer to make research 
into new channels, as there are, I know, 
other families possessing the same privilege. 

I refuse to have anything to do with 
municipal matters, and accordingly only 
know of the “cap” of the Newcastle 
Corporation from the statement made by 
the late Alderman R. H. Holmes, and if 
that statement be correct, I think it would | 
be wiser for the Corporation themselves to, 
hold so great a relic than to send it away | 
to a museum in London! Corporations, 
happily, have pride equally with old 
families and believe in the words of Disraeli : 
“There is no greater incentive to noble 
deeds than the pride of noble ancestry.” 

RicHarp H. 


JOHN FREDERICK SMITH, 
NOVELIST. 


(12 S. x. 229.) 


Some four or five years ago I made 
an exhaustive research relating to this 
extremely popular old-time Bohemian writer 
of sensational fiction. The results of my 
labours are embodied in a series of articles 
which appeared in Spare Moments (London 
Journal Supplement) under the title of 
‘Peeps into the Past,’ and if Mr. P. J. 
ANDERSON would write to the publisher, 
Mr. F. A. Wickhart, 4, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, I have no doubt he would be 
supplied with copies, or the whole series of 
articles, numbering 50, can be seen in the 
British Museum Library (Press number 
11850, v. 33). Mr. Wickhart, by the way, 
owns the copyrights of J. F. Smith’s serials 
that appeared in The London Journal, and 
also possesses the original wood-blocks 
drawn by Sir John Gilbert to illustrate the 
tales of Smith, Sir Walter Scott, Pierce Egan 
the younger, and other well-known writers 
for The London Journal (enumerated by 
Mr. Tuomas in 9 S. v. 377, 459; 
vi. 14, 74—11 S. vii. 221, 276, 297, 375; 


viii. 121, 142; x. 102, 144, 183, 223, 262, 292, | 
301). The early volumes of The London} 
Journal containing these illustrations are | 


much sought after by collectors and admirers 
of the celebrated artist’s works, 

In addition to the serials, Smith con- 
tributed * The Lives of the Queens of Eng. 
land,’ in vol. xv. of The London Journal 
(1852) ; and it was through his writing this 
series that Mr. John Cassell offered him the 
writing of ‘The History of England,’ but 
I do not think he accepted the offer. Smith 
also wrote a short Eastern story entitled 
‘Marianne, a Tale of the Temple.’ This was 
in fact his first contribution to The London 
Journal, which appeared in the issue of 
May 19, 1849. In that of Aug. 4 appeared 
some verses by him entitled ‘ Erin’s Prayer 
to the Queen.’ On Sept. 29 there appeared 
‘ An Ode to Hungary,’ and in the same issue 
an article entitled ‘ The Plague of London.’ 
To a later issue Smith contributed an epistle, 


\*The Bygone Year, 1849.’ All of these 
| claim poetic and artistic merit. 


Smith left The London Journal in a most 
dramatic manner towards the end of 1855, 
before he had completed ‘ Masks and Faces,’ 
and joined (Mr. John) Cassell’s Illustrated 
Family Paper exclusively. (He had _ pre- 
viously contributed ‘ The Soldier of Fortune, 
a Tale of the War,’ to that progressive 
periodical.) He commenced a series of fine 
serials which appeared as follows: (1) ‘ Dick 
Tarleton, or Lessons of Life,’ in No. 106 
(Jan. 5, 1856). This tale was afterwards 
translated into French and published in 
book form in 1858. (2) ‘ Phases of Life, or 
a Peep Behind the Scenes,’ in No. 147 (Oct. 
18, 1856), followed by (3) a historical 
romance, ‘ The Young Pretender, or a Hun- 
dred Years Ago,’ in No. 186 (July 18, 1857). 
In No. 1 of the new series of Cassell’s Illus- 
trated Paper (Dec. 5, 1857) appeared (4) 
‘Smiles and Tears, a Tale of Our Own 
Times,’ (5) ‘ The Substance and the Shadow ’” 
in No. 53 (Dec. 4, 1858), and (6) ‘ Milly 
Moyne, or Broken at Last,’ in No. 79 (June 
4, 1859). After an interval, during which 
the author went abroad, (7) ‘Whois to Win ?’ 
began in No. 136 (July 7, 1860). This was 
followed by (8) ‘ Sowing and Gathering’ in 
No. 183 (Jan. 1, 1861); then came (9) 
‘Warp and Weft, or The Cotton Famine,’ in 
No. 263 (Dec. 13, 1862); and, finally, (10) 
‘False Steps’ in No. 326 (Feb. 27, 1864). 
The illustrations to Smith’s serials in the 
first issue were by T. H. Nicholson and C. W. 
Sheeres; those to ‘Smiles and Tears’ by 
A. Crowquill and Pearson; to ‘The Sub- 
stance and the Shadow,’ E. J. Skill; those 
to ‘Who is to Win?’ by John Swain and 
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C. Green ; those to ‘ False Steps ’ and ‘ Molly | H. Lea, Warwick Lane, 1860, is illustrated ; 
Moyne’ are unsigned. It was at this! ‘ The Prelate,’ published by Ward and Lock 
period (1865) that J. F. Smith rejoined The in a yellow-back edition in 1860, is not 
London Journal, the proprietor of which! illustrated ; but ‘The Chronicles of Stans- 
periodical purchased the copyrights of the/ field Hall,’ in 50 numbers, published by 
stories which had been running through’ E. Lloyd, 1851, is illustrated in the usual 
Cassell’s Illustrated Paper for £1,000. _ style of ‘‘ Penny Dreadfuls.” 

I have not been able to trace any of these) Smith ended his days in New York, where 
serials as published in book form, but most he published some of his old tales and some 
of those that appeared in The London Jour-| new ones, the titles of which I cannot find. 
nal were published by Messrs. Bradley and| The actual date of his death I have failed 
Co. at various times and can be picked up to discover, although I wrote to a firm of 
occasionally at second-hand bookshops.) publishers in New York on the subject. 
‘The Will and the Way ’ appeared again as I did, however, gather that the once popular 


a serial in No. 1 of The Seven Days Journal, 
Sept. 6, 1862, and was continued in No. 1 of 
The London Reader, May 18, 1863, when the 
former became incorporated with the latter. 
‘Minnigrey ’ also appeared in No. 1 of The 
Guide, Aug. 3,1861. This work is considered 
and accepted as the highest achievement 
of the author and became very popular, and 
I believe is so at the present time. That 
J. F. Smith was a popular man in his day 
goes without saying, for with vol. viii. 
(N.S.) of The London Journal, No. 363 (Nov. 
25, 1890), was presented a large sheet pic- 
torial almanac containing the portraits of a 
bevy of society and actress beauties, in- 
cluding Miss Winifred Emery, Lady Brooke, 
Miss Mary Anderson, Madame Albani, Ellen 
Terry, Nikita (?), Adelina Patti, Lady 
Dunlo, the Countess of Zetland and Lady 
Randolph Churchill ; and right in the centre | 
of these is a portrait of John Frederick | 
Smith. 

Most of Smith’s tales were re-issued as, 
serials in The London Journal from time to. 
time, and he does not appear to have written | 
many, if any, tales other than those already | 
enumerated by Mr. RateH THoMAS 
those that appeared in Cassell’s Illustrated | 
Family Paper. ‘ Rochester, or The Merry | 
Days of Merry England,’ which was published | 
in 29 penny weekly numbers by E. Lloyd, | 
1852, appeared as a serial in The Halfpenny | 
Gazette, No. 46 (Jan. 16, 1864), with illustra- 
tions by C. Bonner, but only ran to 38) 
chapters instead of the original 49. | 

I am wondering whether J. F. Smith had | 
anything to do with those ‘‘ Penny Dreadful ”’ | 
tales which are the subject of my query) 
under ‘ Early Victorian Literature ’ (see ante, 
pp. 210 and 273). ‘ The Jesuit,’ by Smith, in 
three vols., published by Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit Street, in 1832, is not illus- 
trated ; ‘Amy Lawrence, the Freemason’s 
Daughter,’ in 35 numbers, published by, 


idol and writer had died in obscurity and 
want, some time during March, 1890. Only 
one English newspaper, the London Star, 
chronicled the fact, and said :— 

There has just died in New York J. F. Smith, 
@ once popular author, who wrote a large number 
of serials in the fifties for The London Journal. 
His methods of production were peculiar, nothing 
would irduce him to write more than the weekly 
instalment, which wis done in a room at the 
office of The Journal. Here he was shut up with 
a bottle of port and a cigar, or pipe, glance at 
the last week’s instalment (and the office boy had 
strict instructions not to let him out withcut the 
necessary copy), and he would write off a week’s 
instalment for the next number and take it to the 
cashier and draw his pay, and sending out the boy 
to see if the court was clear of dunning or ob- 
jectionable characters, would leave the office and 
not return until the following week. In this way 
were his long romances produced, and it is 
marvellous how he could keep his connexicn of the 
plot and characters under such conditions. 


Smith was a pure Bohemian, and it is. 
related of him that whilst in the height of 
his popularity and enjoying the income 
of an Under-Secretary of State, he lived in 
seclusion in a boarding-house in Bloomsbury 
and would not associate himself with his: 
fellow-writers, one reason for this exclusive- 
ness being his deafness, which prevented 
him from entering into profitable con- 
versation with others. FRANK Jay. 


Cot. MontrrsoR OF BEtMmont (12 x. 
170, 214).—F. M. M. would be glad of my 
references to The Kentish Gazette, and I 
have pleasure in giving the following as 
quoted by my correspondent :— 

Kentish Gazette, June 21, 1799. 

Maidstone. Itis with the utmost regret that we 
have to announce the death of John Montresor, 
Esq., late of Belmont in this county. 

Kentish Gazette, June 25, 1799. 

The remains of John Montresor, Esq., whose 
death was mentioned in our Friday’s paper, 
were conveyed from the jail at Maidstone on 
Wednesday last and interred in the most private 
manner in the Parish Church of that place. The- 
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immediate cause of this valuable and good man’s 
death was a fever which attacked him during his 
confinement added to the late trying anxiety of 
mind, and his infirmities arising from hardships 
in America during a service of forty years. His 
many amiable qualities made him universally 
beloved and esteemed by every person who had 
the happiness of his acquaintance. His family 
have lost in him a tender parent, a most affection- 
ate husband, and the world one of the noblest 
works of God, AN HONEST MAN [sic]. 


From these defiant capitals the gallant 
officer evidently had a ‘‘ good press,” and 
we may assume The Kentish Gazette was not a 
supporter of the then Government. 

As to the official rank of John Montrésor, 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ which seems to have known 
nothing of the last decade of his life, makes 


him Major’ and gazettes him only up to} 
‘**Captain and Engineer.” The Maidstone | 


Parish Register, I am told, records his 
burial on June 9, 1799, as Lt.-Colonel, 
but I have not verified this. Whether this 
rank was the result of long service in 
America, where even then ‘“ Colonel” 
was perhaps “‘common form,” whether it 
was official after the date to which the 
‘D.N.B.’ follows him, or whether it was 
a tribute to local popularity, I must leave 
to some military expert. 
Percy 


PALLONE, AN ITALIAN GAME (12 S. x. 


65, 154).—1 doubt there being inaccuracies | 
in the description of the game as played | 
in Rome given by the late William Wetmore | 
Story. He was a prose writer and poet as) 


well as sculptor, and from 1848 till his 
death in 1895 lived mainly in Rome. He 


occupied for many years part of the Palazzo | 


Barberini. I may perhaps quote from a 
letter written to me a few days ago by a 


friend of mine, who was Military Attaché 


in Rome for many years :— 
Pallone is still played in Rome; there is a 


big open court in the new quarter that has sprung , 


up of late years outside the old walls between 
the Porta Pia and the Villa Borghese. The court 
is surrounded by a high wall surmounted with 
netiing. During my last stay in Rome there was 
no play owing to the war, but many years ago, 
twenty or thereabouts, when I was first in Rome, 
I used sometimes to go and see the game played, 
and although I am not familiar with the rules 
and my recollection is rather vague, I think 
that Story’s account is correct and accurate. 
I take it, it would be difficult to catch him napping 
with regard to any matter connected with the 
Romans and their customs. I know nothing of 
the game as played outside Rome, but it is most 
probable that the rules, &c., vary locally in 
different parts of Italy. I always was under the 
impression that ‘“ pallone” was a Roman 
speciality. 


[12 S. X. Apri 8, 1922. 

I knew Waldo Story, son of the author of 
‘Roba di Roma,’ very well; he also was a 
sculptor and died shortly (a year or two) before 
the war, I think. 

In another letter my friend writes :— 

It is most highly probable the way of playing 
the game varies in different parts of Italy. The 
unification of Italy has had little effect on purely 
local customs. 

T submit that Story had a right to form 
his own opinion on Pallone v. Cricket, 
and that his preference for the former 
scarcely merits the epithet silly.” 
RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


IDENTIFICATION OF FiaG (12 8. x. 70).— 
The flag may be that of the Guinea Com- 
pany, which was formed 1588, for though 
it does not exactly answer the description, 
in that it has no canton, yet it has the cross 
‘and the bordure chequy, and C. King, in 
|his small book on flags, says that the 
| Guinea Company’s flag appears to have had 
‘more than one form. In addition, it must 
‘be remembered that painters were often 
'not exact in their heraldry. Hulme, in 

his ‘ Flags of the World,’ gives an illustration 

‘of the flag. The E.I. Co. had an ensign 
| containing a red cross in the canton, the 
| remainder of the flag being striped red and 
| white ; the number of stripes varied. Since 
'the date 1666 is suggested, the following 
‘note I have found amongst my papers 
may be relevant :— 

Prince Rupert was in command of the Guinea 

Fleet in 1664, sailing in the Henrietta, a third- 
/rater of 60 guns and 380 men. The fleet put to 
sea, but was recalled owing to the war prepara- 
tions of the Dutch. 

My opinion is that it is at any rate some 
company ”’ flag. A. G. Knaty, 

Chaplain, R.N. retd. 


| 


THE TROUTBECK PEDIGREE (12 8. x. 21, 
77, 97, 111).—The greater part of the 
original article by Dr. Hat is based on 
his statement that John Talbot of Grafton, 
| by his will of 1549, appointed, as overseer, 
| ** Richard Trutbek, my father-in-law.” Dr. 
| Hatt asks, ‘‘In what sense does Talbot 
‘call Richard Trutbek his father-in-law ?” 
As Dr. Hatt says elsewhere, ** plainly there 
is wild confusion somewhere,” for the answer 
to his question is that Talbot does not do 
so at all. Mr. JoHN BROWNBILL tells me 
he has looked at the will. The executors 
were the wife (not named), George Alyngton 
and Richard Trutbek; and the overseer 
was ‘‘ my father-in-law (no name given). 
Thus there was no occasion for most of DR. 
Hatw’s lengthy article; nor is there any 
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good reason to doubt that the wife was 
Elizabeth Wrottesley and that the father- 
in-law was Walter Wrottesley, as given in 
the Visitations. R. Stewart-Brown. 


Tue STeaAM Packet (12 8. x. 207).—In 
your issue of March 18 there is an interesting 
reference to the Steam Packet Inn, in 
Lower Thames Street, by Mr. ALEcK 
ABRAHAMS. It is a curious coincidence that 
shortly after 4 p.m. on March 17, whilst 
probably your issue was actually being 
printed, the upper part of the inn collapsed 
and the barman was buried in the ruins, 
being afterwards rescued alive. I have 
photographs of the scene of the disaster, and 
should your correspondent care to see them 
I shall be glad to show them to him. 

C. J. Fox 
(Lieut.-Colonel), Chief Officer, 
London Salvage Corps. 

[‘N. & Q.’ goes to press on Wednesday after- 
noon. The number with the account of the 
Steam Packet was on its way to its various 
destinations when the disaster occurred. ] 


‘EDWARD STEPHENSON (12 8. x. 230).— 
A biographical notice of Edward Stephenson, 
‘An Unrecorded Governor of Fort William,’ 
who held office for a little over a day, will 
be found in The Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. Ixvii. Pt. I., 1898. 
For details of Stephenson’s services under the 
E.I. Co. in Bengal (1711-1728) and the share 
he took in the embassy to the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar in 1715-1717, see C. R.Wilson’s 
‘Early Annals of Bengal,’ vol. ii., Pt. L., 
and vol. iii. L. M. Anstey. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF NEWws- 
PAPERS (12 S. viii. 38, 91, 118, 173, 252, 
476; x. 191, 213) :— 

1875. Light Greens. No. 1, July. 

The Light Green (of which, as well as I 
remember, three numbers only were issued) 
certainly began in 1872. The greater part 
of all the numbers was written by my 
friend Arthur Clement Hilton of St. John’s 
College. F. H. H. 


EneutisH Army (12 S. x. 201, and 
references there given).—‘‘ Sweating on 
leave.’’ I should like to offer the following 
suggestion for the dictionary of war slang. 
Towards the end of the war the word “ to 
sweat’ came into use as meaning ‘“ to | 
hope,” e.g., in such phrases as 


sweating | 
on leave,” ‘‘ sweating on being demobbed.” 


The word is probably derived from souhaiter, 
and was presumably learned in billets. 
F. J. M. Stratton. 


Notes on Books. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. Part III.: The Doctor's 
Boyhood. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. (Privately 
printed for the Author at The Arden Press, 
Stamford Street, London.) 

THE zeal of the antiquarian and the genealogist 
in pursuit of the item of evidence required to com- 
plete a case is similar to that of the sportsman 
who pursues a fox. Both are equally prodigal 
of time and indifferent to fatigue, and to the un- 
sympathetic onlooker both are equally mysterious. 
In his first book, ‘ The Reades of Blackwood Hill,’ 
Mr. A. L. Reade displayed that enthusiasm for 
research which descries the possibility of sensa- 
tional discovery in the registers of a remote parish 
or the lumber of an obscure attorney’s office, and 
his enthusiasm certainly adds charm to work 
intrinsically valuable. In any case, we might be 
glad to follow him in his investigations, but it is 
because they are a labour of love that we are 
able to do so with such unflagging interest. He 
told us of his first book that he ‘‘ spared neither 
expense nor labour to perfect the work,” and 
during the 16 years that have elapsed since its © 
completion he does not seem to have slackened in 
diligence. His name is already very well known 
to Johnsonian students, and their debt to him is 
sensibly increased by the appearance of vol. iii. 
of his ‘ Johnsonian Gleanings.’ Vol. ii. was en- 
tirely devoted to a study of Francis Barber, 
Dr. Johnson’s negro servant, and his relations 
with his master. Vol i. contained a mass of in- 
formation regarding Dr. Johnson and his en- 
vironment in the form of notes. In his present 
work Mr. Reade has drawn from these and from 
his first and larger book, he has added fresh 
materia] as the result of subsequent research, he 
has arranged the whole with infinite care, and pro- 
duced a chronicle of which the great importance 
is unquestionable. 

Ninety years ago, Lord Macaulay lamented the 
dearth of information with regard to the early 
years of Samuel Johnson, but it seems that it is 
not too late for the deficiency to be made good, 
and possibly Mr. Reade does not himself deplore 
the negligence which has left so much unbroken 
ground to await his excavations. He possesses 
the qualifications for his task. No doubt as he is 
a born genealogist he is not exempt from the 
temptation to diverge widely from his chosen 
subject presented by the marriages of aunts and 
uncles (only those who share his tastes realize 
that every alliance suggests alluring possibilities 
of new discovery). Butif the temptation assailed 
him he resisted it. His book tells us a great deal 
which is not to be found in the various editions 
of the great biography about the early years of 
Samuel Johnson, about his parents, and about life 
in Lichfield two centuries ago, and it contains 
very little, even in the copious footnotes, that is 
irrelevant. We commend it to the general 
reader for its easy style and skilful arrangement 
of new and curious information. To the student 
it will appeal even more strongly, first as being a 
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veritable storehouse of Johnsonian lore, and then 
because it conforms to the best standards of ex- 
haustive and scholarly research. 


Journal of the Travels of Father Samuel Fritz. 
Translated from the Evora MS. and edited by 
the Rev. Dr. George Edmundson. (The Hakluyt 
Society.) 

On a July day of the year 1692 there entered 
the city of Lima a tall, spare, ruddy man, with 
a curly beard. He wore a short cassock of palm 
fibre reaching to the middle of his leg, and hempen 
shoes ; in his hand he carried a cross. The people 
of Lima flocked to gaze upon him with astonish- 
ment, thinking they saw St. Pachomius come 
from the Thebaid to visit them, so venerable 
was his aspect. This remarkable person was 
Father Samuel Fritz, a member of the Company 
of Jesus, who, at that date, had spent some six 
years on the Amazon, principally in going up and 
down among the islands in the upper reaches of 
the river between the mouths of the Napo and the 
Putumayo, teaching the Christian religion to 
Omaguas, Jurimaguas and other Indian tribes; 
but having been also constrained by a grievous 
sickness to make his way down to the Portuguese 
city of Para at the river’s mouth and journey 
back again. The courage and endurance of 
Father Samuel, his force of character, which 
caused the Indians to believe him to be divine, 
his endless compassion towards his people in their 
numerous afflictions, and his statesmanlike grasp 
of the conditions of the country make him a truly 
apostolic figure ; but he was even more than one 
of the best of missionaries. He had the eye and 
hand of a master craftsman, a markedly scientific 
turn pf mind, and such alertness of intellect that 
in the midst of hard toil and bodily suffering 
he could make careful observations of the then 
little-known and scarcely surveyed country which 
he traversed. His most important work is his 
map founded upon the observations, reckonings 
and inquiries of his journey down the Amazon 
and up again; but his Journals contain a great 
number of interesting particulars of the super- 
stitions and customs of the Indians, of the 
treatment of the Indians by the Portuguese, and 
of the methods and progress of trading and 
other intercourse both between different tribes 
and between the tribes and white men. The 
Indians of the Amazon, as he depicts them, are 
simple and ingenious people having considerable 
ability in handicrafts, and easily amenable to 
suggestion. Portuguese exploitation of them 
makes one of the most shameful of the tales of 
old oppressions, Forbidden directly to make 
the Indians slaves, the settlers compelled them 
to go to war with one another, then ransomed 
the captives from the victor. 

Father Samuel’s map had been published in a 
reduced form in 1707. His Journal had long been 
lost, and its discovery in 1903 is due to the per- 
sistence and acumen of Dr. Edmundson. He 
found it in a codex in the Biblioteca Publica at 
Evora—a document entitled ‘Mission de los 
Omaguas, Jurimaguas, &c.’ This turned out to 
be a history of the life and labours of Samuel 
Fritz, incorporating long passages from Fritz’s 
Journals—and, in particular, the Journal of the 
descent of the Amazon. The writer never reveals 
his name ; but there can be no doubt that he be- 


longed to the Company of Jesus. He writes with 

intimate knowledge of the Mission affairs, and 

with great insight and admiration and con- 

— charm of the character of Samuel 
itz. 

Fritz was by birth a Bohemian. As a youth 
his brilliance in study aroused the _ greatest 
hopes of him. At the age of 32—having been a 
Jesuit for some thirteen years—he was _ sent to 
Quito, and thence after a short time, alone, to 
preach the Gospel in a vast tract of country 
which no missionary had yet entered. He died 
in the spring of 1724, within a few weeks of com- 
pleting his 70th year, still labouring as a mission- 
ary though he had seen the greater part of his 
work destroyed by the Portuguese in their at- 
tempts to establish themselves on the Upper 
Amazon. 

Dr. Edmundson summarizes and explains the 
contents of the MS. in his Introduction and supplies 
a good deal of illustrative matter in the appen- 
dixes. We are given an excellent reproduction 
of the map as published in 1707. The transla- 
tion runs easily, and apart from its value to the 
historian and the geographer this volume, both 
from its manner and its matter, should attract 
also those who read chiefly for imaginative 
pleasure. 


The Oxford University Press, 1468-1921. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 5s. net.) 

THis beautifully printed and illustrated book 
should certainly find a place on the shelves of 
a lover of Oxford. There is a strong touch of 
réclame about it: but, for once, this admission 
need not be derogatory, for both in its history 
and in its services the Oxford Press possesses 
the right to speak well of itself. The first book 
printed at Oxford bears the date MCCCCLXVIIL., 
but this is agreed to be an error, and it is supposed 
that an ‘x ’”’ has dropped out from the true figure, 
which should be 1478. The book is a com- 
mentary on the Apostles’ Creed attributed to St. 
Jerome. For sixty years or so in the sixteenth 
century the history of the Oxford Press is blank. 
Then Leicester revived it; followed in time by 
Laud, Fell, and Clarendon. It is needless to 
remind lovers of books of the beauty and interest 
of the Fell types, of which specimens are given 
here. There are also excellent reproductions 
of early title pages, wood-cuts, oriental types, 
headpieces and initials, and imprints with, to 
conclude, a very curious cut of a supposed ‘ ox- 
ford’ with Osney in the distance, taken from 
Hearne’s edition of Roper’s ‘ Life of More’ 
(1716). The historical sketch is followed by 
sections—full of good detail—on the Press as 
it is to-day, both in England and abroad, and on 
Oxford books. 


CORRIGENDA. 

‘AN EARLY ROYAL CHARTER’ :—At ante, p. 242, 
col. 1, line 19, for *‘ castum”’ read castrum ; ibid., 
last line, for ‘‘ suggestion” read conjecture; p. 243, 
iast line but two of the article, for “Somerset” 
read Wilts. On pp. 242-3, omit ‘Testa de Nevil.’ 
Precise reference mislaid. 

At ante, p. 228, col. 1, last line, for “1864” read 
1684; col. 2, line 3, for ‘* Byland’s ” read Ryland’s; 
ibid., line 27, for ‘* Holbeache’’ read Holbeech. 
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decorative, symbolic & heraldic. | 
Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


DOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, rd 
Catalozves free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London. 8.B. 22, 


RESEARCH, Ts Transcription of MSS., Indexing, 
mmittee Work, Translation (seven languages). — M. 
MACKENZIE, 7, Phoenix Lodge Mansions, London, we 6. 


AT. JOHN OF JERUSALEM.—A short History of the 
Order, 1014-1919. Illustrated. E.M.Tenison. Cloth 5s. ; 
Paper 38. 6d.—S.S.P.P., Ltd., 32, George St., Hanover Sa., W.1. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden Lane, Covent 

_ Garden, London, W.C.2.—Send a note of London Books 
Wanted. Beaven, Mems of Old Chelsea, 12/6; Thornbury, 
Haunted 9/-; Brayley, Londiniana, 4 vols., 
Mor., 1829 ood,’ Story of London Parks, 6/-} 
Gordon, hme and Kingsway, 8/6. 


O ART COLLECTORS.— Art Books and 

General Illustrated Books. ratte Catalogue of 1,000 

now ready. post free on receipt of address—J. A. Allen 
16, Grenville Street, London, W.C.1, 


NVYPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 

money returned. Brand new Molles, in 

111s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 18s, 

(No, 9's) £10 10s. Rivbons and carbons 

for all machines.—‘THE AMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. ie! City 4443, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. “a per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in bine, should be 
addressed to— 

The Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed “ Coutts & Co,” 


Printing House 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
Parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

Vol. rx., SERIES 12 4/6 each 
FORMER VOLUMES (any series) 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.’ The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


Bowes & Bowes’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD PLANS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
1574-1798. 


By Lyne, Braun, Hamonp, FuLuer, 
and CusTANCE. 


Reproduced in facsimile, with descriptive 
text by J. Witiis CLARK, M.A., Hon. 
D.Litt., and ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., Master 
of Jesus College. Part I. Text with 
numerous illustrations. Part If. The 
Plans, reproduced in collotype the size of 
the originals, in portfolio (Edition limited 
2 Ped copies) £4. 4s. net. The Text only, 


Cambridge Review :—Publications of this kind, 
with text and plan and picture, add to life. 


Spectator :—For the history of Cambridge this hand- 
some work will henceforth be a primary authority. 


CATALOGUE 409, BELLES LETTRES, 
Post free on application. 


1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


RARE BOOKS IN 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE 


from the Britwell Court and 
other famous _ collections. 


Catalogue Now Ready, Post free on 


application. 


P. J. and A. E. DOBELL, 
8, Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1 


The LONDON RESEARCH & INFORMATION BUREAU. 
5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 

General & Technical Research.—Musical Research.—Museum 

& Art Photography.—Newspaper & Documentary Research. 

—Literary & Technical Translation —Typing.—Information 

on any subject procured from World-Wide Sources.—Advice 

to Students & Booklovers.—Libraries Classified, Catalogued 


Valued. 
*Phone : MUSEUM 7686 


Write for Particulars, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, 114. Publishers and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWA ARK, S.E 
Contains hairless paper, over which the ren slips with Perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled = ; Postage 
3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ed or plain; 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid, 
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WILLIAM BLAKE’S DESIGNS FOR GRAY’S POEMS. 122 Plates, 123 by 
16} inches, reproduced in Monochrome or Colour from the unique copy 
belonging to His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. With an introduction by 
H. J. C. GRIERSON. To be published almost immediately. Price before 
publication £12 12s, net; price on publication £15 15s. net. Prospectus 
free. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A brief Historical Survey of Parliamentary 
relating to India. By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT.  8vo. 
Os. 6d. net. 


A reprint, revised and brought up to date, of the Historical Introduction forming the first part of the book 
entitled ihe Government of India, 3rd Edition, 1915. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the death of Louis XI. By JOHN &. 
BRIDGE. Vol. I.: The Reign of Charles VIII. ; The Regency of Anne de 
Beaujeu, 1483-1493. 8vo. 16s, net. 

pom fame” study of a period of the History of France which has been little worked upon. Other volumes 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, 1840-91. Selections 
from the Correspondence of the Right Honourable Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald, First Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, made by his 
literary executor, Sir JOSEPH POPE. 8vo. 21s, net. 


The letters cover a long and eventful life, a career that was connected with the days of Canada in the making. 
Letters from and to the first six Governors-General, colleagues, and public men of all sorts, throw light upon 
such matters as the Confederation, the acquisition of the North-West, the History of the Intercolonial and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, the Riel uprisings, the Washington Treaty of 1871, and various Fisheries Negotiations 


with the United States. 
The volume is invaluable as a source book for the period between 1840 and 1890; but is scarcely less valuable 


as a portrait of a great man. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR WILFRID LAURIER. By OSCAR DOUGLAS 
,, SKELTON. Illustrated with photographs. 8vo, Two volumes. 42s, net. 


ARABIA. By D. G. HOGARTH. Crown 8vo. With Map. ‘7s. 6d. net. A 
history of Arabia “‘ from our earliest knowledge down to the entry of Arabs 
into the Great War.” (Histories and Policies of the Nations.) 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. 
With a Preface .by General J. C. SMUTS. Royal 4to, with 10 coloured 
plates after oil paintings by GWELO GOODMAN, 181 illustrations in half- 
tone and collotype, and 33 figures in the text. 63s, net. 


“This book . . . may help to carry across the seas something of the spirit of South Africa, so that 
our sister nations may know the beauty that lies in her old homesteads and the charm that lingers in her vine- 
covered stoeps and in the villages set about with orchards.” From the Preface by General Smuts. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MEDICINE. A Series of Lectures delivered 
at Yale University on the Silliman Foundation in April, 1913. By SIR 
WILLIAM OSLER. Royal 8vo, with 108 illustrations. 25s, net. 


Composed for a lay audience and for popular consumption. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1468-1921. Histori- 
cal Sketch ; The Press to-day ;\ The Press Abroad; Oxford Books. Small 
4to. Paper boards,’ cloth: back."> 5s, net. 


Humphrey Milford OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS London, E.C.4 
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